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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 











The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuackxer, Superintendent. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for trontier and western ‘trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 
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Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the ScurrLe Hog, is manufactured and 
ottered to the gardening public as above. 





sSewing=Silks; Merchants and Traders supplied 
With tue Various kinds of American Manuiacture, 

at whoiesale prices. 
A. W. Cana, U H. Mivuer, C. Otps, dg nis. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manulacture, from carefully selected 
Mercuants supplied. 

iH. W. BurnuaM, 
Mrs. E. Wuirr.ie.p, 





re 


an Assortment of our owh 
stock. 





} Superintendents, 








Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styies, and thoroughly made. 
Mes. 8. Van VELZER, re ecegumamaaat 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Couuunity, 
Mus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 





Milling ; Custom work done as usual at the 
Vomuunity Grist-mill, 
D. J. Harri, Miller. 


rrr 








Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at he Graou LAR Ottice. 


LLLP 


Designing ont ‘Weed-lnaveving by E. 
De Larre, Uneida Association. 
Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Cu., NV. Y. 








Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, - PUTNEY, VT. 





Watllingfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


Al. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume cf 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in covnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 

published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


ave 


Salvation from Sin; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 


Explained and De- 
Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 
(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Oxerpa ASSOCIATION. 


nag Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


ram Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 








“The wei lines breathe >i same spirit as that 
conveyed in Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Bear ye one anoth- 
er’s burdens ;’ and again, ‘ We then that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. Commu- 
nism enables us to practically carry out this prin- 
ciple. We thank God that it has begun its reign on 
the earth, and pray that it may grow until all be- 
come one, and the distinction between the rich and 
the poor be entirely unknown. 

Do something for each other— 
Though small the help may be ; 
There’s comfort oft in little things— 

Far more than others see !— 
It takes the sorrow from the eye, 
It leaves the world less bare, 
If but a friendly hand comes nigh 
When friendly hands are rare ! 
Then cheer the heart which toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live ;— 
And though but little’s in our power 
That little let us give. 


We know not what the humblest hand, 
If earnest, may achieve ; 
How many a sad anxiety 
A trifle may relieve :— 
We reck not how the aged poor 
Drag on from day to day; 
When e’en the little that they need 
Costs more than they can pay! 
Then cheer the heart that toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live ;— 
And though but little’s in our power 
That little let us give. 
ane Swain. 


Strength wasted in Combativeness. 
We can trace much of the variable- 
ness in our experience to a mistaken the- 
ory about the nature of true strength 
which has been impressed upon us by the 
spirit of the world. From time to time, 
we are brought low, and our heartsare soft- 
ened, so that we are receptive to spirit- 
ual life—then we begin to feel well and 
strong ; and at this point we make the 
mistake of supposing that combativeness 
is the true manifestation of strength.—- 
Search into you innermost hearts, and 
you will find that your prevailing idea of 
strength is that of resistance—combative- 
ness.. Combativeness need not necessari- 
ly show itselfin the way of quarreling 
with individuals, or in personal irritabil- 
ity ; it may assume the forms of wrest- 
ling with spirits, quarreling with fate, and 
battling with difficulties. No matter 
in which of these ways strength mani- 
fests itself, it is still combativeness as 
really as quarreling with persons, We 
notice that some persons, as they be- 
gin to feel strong in spirit, assume a 
very warlike attitude toward evil, strik- 
ing right and left, determined to push a 
victory by valiant testimony. If you an- 
alyze closely, you will find that such 
manifestations of strength really pro- 
ceed from will-works, and are of a legal 
nature—-opposed to the natural and easy 
method of gospel growth. The moment 
you commence fighting-—it matters not 
whether it is inward or outward fighting, 
only if inward it is more subtle—that 
moment your life runs out in will-works 
instead of growth. The resurrection of 
Christ is not an element of combative- 
ness: it is an element of attraction. 

We have been educated to think there 
is no powerful manifestation of strength 
but in war. This is a false notion ; the 
most powerful manifestation of strength 
is in Jove. And before we get a steady, 
equable experience, we shall have to learn 
thoroughly the lesson, not to assume an 
attitude of resistance, when life and 


#Wiftness of motion in the water is limi 


strength begin to wath t in us, ben's exer- 
cise some other passion than combative- 
ness. Battling with evil always brings 
on a chafing between us and the Spirit of 
the resurrection, which is a spirit of 
peace. ‘Then commences the process of 
hardening ; and when combativeness has 
full possession of person’s spirits, they are 
as hard as nether mill-stones, figurative- 
ly. Then the Lord has to break them to 
pieces, and soften them, until they are 
again in a state to receive spiritual life. 
We may be certain that combativeness 

is avery hardening element. If we can 
let the resurrection flow into us, without 
its stimulating combativeness, we shall 
grow right onward, But so far as the 
reception of resurrection-life is made to 
stimulate combativeness, it is a self-lim- 
iting operation, like that which is seen 
in certain cases of mechanical operations. 
The resistance to the motion of a vessel 
through the water, increases in a geomet- 
1 ratio to its velocity ; and thus 


ted. A bullet shot into deep water prob- 
ably would not reach the bottom any 
quicker than one dropped into it. We 
can conceive that a law, similar to 
what we see operating in these instances, 
limits our good experience, when we let 
our life run out into combativeness.— 
Combativeness is the resisting element ; 
and the greater the amount of spiritual 
power we are under, the greater is the 
resistance we have to meet. 

In this world they overcome evil 
with evil: in the kingdom of God 
they overcome evil with good. If you 
adopt this world’s method, of overcoming 
evil with evil, combativeness with com- 
bativeness, you will constantly grow hard- 
er and harder in spirit. And if you 
adopt the opposite method, of overcom- 
ing evil with good, you will always keep 
a soft and contrite spirit—Home-Talk. 


Education of Nations, 





We cannot but admire the economy of 
God’s manner of educating the different 
nations preparatory to the ushering in of 
his kingdom. Every movement is under 
his management, and not a single volition 
of the principalities of good or evil occurs 
that does not tend directly or indirectly 
towards the advancement of his kingdom. 
No seeming drawback or catastrophe re- 
ally retards its onward and victorious 
march, and no unnecessary expenditure 
of power is made, 

The difference in the characters and 
the education of the great eastern and 
western nations isa good illustration of 
his economy and wisdom. It has often 
been observed that the eastern nations, 
are remarkably deficient in inventive ge- 
nius. The present generation of Chinese, 
in their characters, manners and business 
habits are an exact pattern of their an- 
cestors of many hundred years ago. In 
Palestine the same plows, the same mills, 
and the same social habits exist at the 
present day, as they are described in the 
days of the Patriarchs. It is observed, 
however, that the faculty of invention is 





among dns aged nations, nai their in- 
genuity is almost miraculous in those arts 
and accomplishments which require no or- 
iginality. Indeed it is this faculty of in- 
vention, that in a great measure keeps 
them so much in the rut of their own 
fashions. As their jealousy and nation- 
al pride shuts out communication with 
other nations, they have only the exam- 
ple of their forefathers to look to. 

All this is in wide contrast with the en- 
terprising, go-ahead spirit of English and 
American nations, Everything has con- 
spired to stimulate them to originality, 
invention and progress. When the con- 
servative influence of old governments or 
religion tended to check the spirit of 
progression towards higher intelligence 
and liberty, a new continent invited its 
votaries to unrestrained freedom by im- 
migration. This, and other causes have 
operated, until we may say that inven- 
tion and progress in all departments of 
life has become a fixed habit among us- 
We see the wisdom of God in this wide 
contrast of character. He has been con- 
centrating the whole strength of his re- 
fining and improving influence upon that 
part of mankind where he intended to 
introduce his kingdom, while the great 
mass of the human race have remained 
comparatively speaking, in statu quo, but 
at the same time in a condition which 
will be open and receptive to the more 
enlightened nations, whenever they shall 
be far enough advanced in the know- 
ledge and power of God’s kingdom to 
be fit mediums of its influence among 
their neighbors. 

The ready obedience of the Russian 
serf, the imitative ingenuity and industry 
of the Chinese, the immolating devotion of 
the Hindoo, and the loyal enthusiasm of 
the wild Arab, will each and all consti- 
tute an available soil for the true seed of 
the Gospel, when the harvest shall have 
been ripened and reaped among the more 
enlightened nations of the West. The 
irresistible power, the rapacity and blood- 
shed that have marked the footsteps of 
Europeans among them, are but demon- 
strations of the power which they can 
wield for good, when it shall have been 
tempered with the true spirit of christian 
brotherhood and love. Their wonderful 
advancement in the physical arts and 
sciences which strike the eastern nations 
with so much awe and wonder, will then 
be effectual means of inspiring respect 
for Christian enlightenment. Already 
the amazed Arab has been heard to ex- 
claim in view of them, ‘ What a wonder- 
ful and good religion you must have ;’ 
ascribing to religion what we are too apt 
to ascribe to mere human intelligence. 
And surely the Arab was right in ascrib- 
ing to miraculous power the intelligence 
which is at the foundation of our victo- 
ries over physical nature. 

The religious toleration lately granted 
in Turkey, the breaches made in the ex- 
clusive spirit of Japan and China, are 
demonstrations of the advancing power 
of western intelligence among the eastern 
natious. God grant that the time may 





carried to the highest degree of refinement 


soon come when that power shall not be 
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exerted for mere personal and national 

aggrandizement, but shall be an ensign of 

the peace and love of God. =H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 
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ONEIDA, SEPT. 18, 1856. 
Education by Vitalization. 

When we consider the wealth of materia} 
means existing in the world, and adapted to facil- 
itate every kind of growth, the net result seems 
surprisingly small. Schools, learned men, thoughts 
printed in books and every other way, and the 
means of being put in connection with all these, 
are within the reach of all, yet the country is 
full of ignorance, no growth, and no desire for it. 
The truth is, a tremendous stagnation of faculty 
fills the world. Few are striving to be all that 
God would have them to be; none are all that 
they can be. That the world does not advance 








would make a just distinction between the divine 


spirit of the buok. and the humar. channel through 


which it fluwed, and which gave it form. It can- 
not be denied that the various writers. have left 
the stamp of their mefftal idiosyncrasies on what 
they have written; as for instance, the imagina- 


tive and sublime Isaiah, the melancholy Jeremiah, 
or the fervent and passionate David. Also, as an 
extreme case, we might mention the book of Ec- 
clesiastes, many of whose desponding maxims are 
evidently not the product of inspiration, but of a 
mind tired of hfe and of the world—such for in- 
stance as : 


“There is nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink, and that he 


should make his soul enjoy good in his labor.” 


Now, upon the same principle, it is quite sup- 


posable that God should allow his instruments to 
relate external facts, of such minor comparative 
importance as those objected to are, as they ap- 
peared to them, ( which indeed was the only way 
in which they could be intelligible to their audi- 
tors,) and not, by setting forth new and strange 
views on these subjects, to prejudice men’s minds 


faster must not, in the main, be attributed to] against those higher spiritual truths which it was 


any lack of material advantages, but to a lack 
of spiritual advantages. 
Society wants a means of vitalizing and stimu- 


his object to teach them. We have an illustra- 
tration of what such prejudice would probably 
have been, in the cases of Copernicus and Galileo 
long afterwards. 


and commends itself to us as the most rational 
way of making a final end of slavery. If the anti- 
slavery enthusiasts wish to effectually accomplish 
their object let them send their colonies into the 
slave States, todo what they can in a quiet, 
peaceable way, to convert all well disposed per- 
sons, and bring them over to the side of freedom. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


European News. 

During the last week there have been several 
arrivals from Europe, bearing none but unimpor- 
tant news and rumors. 

In France things are quiet—portentously so, ’tis 
thought. The Emperor is represented as suffering 
from an affection of the liver. 

The London Star says that Louis Napoleon and 
Lord Palmerston are not on good terms relative to 
Spanish affairs, and that communications of no com- 
plimentary character have passed between them. 

Spain is getting quiet, yet O’Dunnell is thought 
to feel rather uneasy in nis new position, as there 
is some danger of his being ousted by counter 
intrigues. At Barcelona, one hundredand eighty- 
seven persons concerned in the insurrection there, 
had been condemned by court martial, and em- 
barked for Cuba and other colonies. 


fairs. The condition of the Free-State men at 
last advices, appears more hopeful. The process 
of ‘wiping out’ promises to be attended with 
many difficulties. Atchison’s army, frightened 
by the advance of a body of Free-State men, and 
reports of Gen. Lane’s strength, had fallen back 
to await reinforcements. The civil war is said to 
be driving out as many Pro-Slavery as Free- 
State settlers. 

The following paragraph from the Washington 
correspondence of the New Orleans Delta, is in- 
teresting as showing the direction of the wind in 
the political atmosphere : 

“It is already arranged, in the event of Fre- 
mont’s election, or a failure to elect by the peo- 
ple, to call the Legislatures of Virginia, South 
Carolina and Georgia, to concert measures to 
withdraw from the Union before Fremont can 
get possession of the army and navy and the 
purse-strings of Government. Governor Wise is 
actively at work in the matter. The South can 
rely on the President in the emergency contem- 
plated. The question now is, whether the peo- 
ple of the South will sustain their leaders,” 


An attempt to hold a meeting in Baltimore 
last week to appointa Fremont Electoral ticket 
for Maryland, was frustrated soon after its organ- 
ization, by a mob who drove out the Republicans 
assembled, chasing and maltreating some of the 
officers of the meeting. 


lating all its members. True education does not 
so much consist tn drilling and informing, as it} The Lord seems to have pursued much the 
does in stimulating or implanting a principle of| same policy in this respect, as he did in regard to 
growth in the heart and mind of man. Plant the] social reform in the Primitive Church. In both 
vital element in a man and the rest will take care} cases he permitted the old order of things to re- 
of itself; he is bound to grow, for he has an as-| main, and gave it his temporary sanction, because 


Italy appears to be the chief place of ferment} ‘The inhabitants of Clarke County, Virginia, » 
at the present time. Discontent is said to be/the residence of Mr. John C. Underwood who 
spreading. The Austrian army in Piedmont i8| appeared in the Republican Convention at Phila- 
represented as being greatly augmented. The} dejphia, as a delegate from Virginia, met at the 
king of Naples has recently issued a protest} Court house, and after expressing themselves in 


simnilating power in him that must and will have 


the world was not prepared to receive a new or- 


against interference in the affairs of his kingdom 
on the part of the Western powers, France and 


characteristic Southern style about his course 
and character, passed among others the following 


materiai for growth. Most men need to be|der of things. Paul illustrates the principle in 


plunged into a life-bath, that is full of the spirit] several places where he says, ‘I speak after the England, but expresses a willingness to refer dif- ostracising resolve : 


of improvement. They must be in a society 
where every healthful impulse, every inspir- 
ing appetite, every desire for improvement, 
and every gift of any kind, that is given to any 
man, can be communicated to every other man. 


flesh.’ ‘I speak as a man,’ &c. 
provides toy-books for his children suited to their 
comprehension. 


manner of men, because of the infirmity of your 
Just as a father 


We would not be understood to admit, how- 


This is the true way of goypel growth. God’s 
scheme is to bring about the greatest unity, and, 
therefore, it is presumable that he will not be- 
stow his gifts in such a way as to promote indi- 
vidualism, but on the contrary, that he will, as 
he does in fact, bestow them in such a way as to 


ever, that these supposed discordances are rea! ; 
for we do not believe that God has suffered any 
falsehoods to have place in his book; and when 
we see men of science, as Jately in a scientific con- 
vention in New York, speaking of the ‘ impossibil- 
ity of reconciling the Mosaic and geological ac- 


knit every individual of his body to every other| counts of creation’, or of the ‘self-evident truth,’ 


individual. 

Love and aggregation constitute the medium in 
which vitalization can most surely take place. 
Every custom or law or spirit that stands in the 
way of these, is a barrier to man’s supreme good, 
and by an inevitable necessity, must svoner or 
later come to an end. Inasmuch as marrisge and 
familism check the universalization of love and 
fraternal aggregation, they are monstrous evils, 
hindrances to the greatest growth of which man 
under right circumstances is capable. They stand 
in the way of fellowship with every spirit more 
intelligent. more refined and stronger than our- 
selves, which of all things is most needful to all. 
Marriage transforms love from a shining messen- 


‘ 


deal on both sides of the question. 
shall find that these are ‘oppositions of science, 
falsely so called; which some professing, have 
erred concerning the faith.’ 


that the various races of men could not have 
sprung from one pair, we feel hke saying, ‘ Perhaps 
we are not all-wise yet, friends.’ 
the ‘ impossibility ’ pretty successfully performed 
by Hugh Miller, the celebrated Geologist ; and as 
to the latter assertion, it is very far from being 


We have seen 


self-eviden‘’ to us; and yet we have read a good 
Perhaps we 


1 Tim. 6: 20. 
We cannot close be:ter than by quoting Paul's 


language ; ‘ All scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof; 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.’ 


ger, bearing heaven’s blessings and meane of] It is not a text-book of Astronomy, nor of Ge- 


growth to mankind, into a drudge devoted to the 
most menial services, and obscures its divinity. By 
its right to a greater growth, the world has a right 
to something better than the stagnation of war- 
riage familism. Life, or the power of vitalization, 
is not a private possession. It isa gift from God 
to be held in trust for the benefit of society.— 
‘Property,’ says some one, ‘is robbery ;’ no less so, 
at least, is marriage, or any other influence that 
prevents a just distribution of life. Society, in 
the longrun, can no more allow a monopoly ot 


the spiritual means of growth than it can a ino-| looking to that object. 
nizing Eastern Virginia. The Post says: 


nopoly of the material means. 





Letter and Spirit of the Bible. 


ology, nor of any science but that of spirituality ; 
at the same time, we believe its incidental notices 
of other sciences will eventually be found correct. 





Colonizing Virginia. 
We notice by an article in the NW. Y Evening 


Post, that the present political agitation of the 
subject of slavery, has brought to birth a project 
for counteracting and restricting the influence of 
that institution, which commends itself to us, as 
the most sensible of any thing we have lately seen 


It is a scheme for colo- 


“ Hundreds of thousands of acres can be bought 


One great weapon used against the Bible, by 
all doubters of its authority, from Voltaire and 
Tom Paine down, has been the supposed liscor- 
dance between some of its statements and the 
discoveries of modern science. For our own part, 
supposing these discordances to exist, we should 
prefer to doubt even this boasted science, rather 
than a book, of whose divine origin and spiritual 
power there are such abundant proofs. But it 
seems to us that this objection owes its force, in 
a good measure, to a mistaken notion as to the 
real character of that buok. We speak more par- 





ticularly of the Old Testament, which contains 
most of the statements alluded to. The objectors 
assume tuat, if received at all, it must be asa 
work of plenary inspiration, as they call it, that 
is, a work whose every word is infallible, and car. 
ries divine authority. Hence, if they detect a 
statement which appears to them false or contra- 


in Eastern Virginia, on what is called the ‘ Tide- 
Water districts,’ at prices varying from one to 
five dollars an acre. It is proposed to organize a 
company somewhat upon the principle of the 
Emigrant Aid Society ; employ agents to buy up 
desirable tracts, wherever they can be found for 
sale, at the most advantageous prices; and then 
provide for their settlement by small communi- 
ties, completely organized for their profitable 
occupation, at rates far more favorable than 
casual settlers, without the aid of a very large 
capital, can possibly command. They are to take 
with them their physician, their mechanic, their 
blacksmith, their grist and saw mills, their library, 
their clergyman, their school-teacher, their agri- 
cultucal instruments, the choicest seeds and fruit 
trees, and every facility for the immediate and 


profitable enjoyment of their new homes.” 


Whether the project will ever amount to any 


thing, or whether, if it is seriously attempted to 
carry it out, the people of that part of Virginia 
will submit to it, is quite problematical. 
cess is made to hinge somewhat on the contin- 


Its suc- 


dictory, they are ready at once to reject the whole| gency of Fremont’s election, and it may prove to 


as an imposture. 
A more rational view of the subject, we think, 





be a mere political ephemera. But let the result 
be what it may, the idea is certainly a good one 





ficulties to a congress of nations. 

It is believed that the Sound Dues question 
will soon be settled by the agreement of England 
to the capitalization plan, by which the interested 
nations agree to pay Denmark a sum of money, 
the interest of which would in part make up the 
deficiency caused by a cessation of the Sound 
Dues. The Swedish Government was engaged 
on plans for improving routes of communication 
for the country, so as to avoid the Sound 
Dues. This is to be effected, it was said, by canal 
or railway, or both, from the North Sea to the 
Baltic, and by arrangements for transmitting mer- 
chandise direct between Lubeck and Luneberg. 
Some idea of the Baltic trade may be formed from 
the following figures: During the past month 
2,946 vessels had passed through the Sound. Of 
these, 900 were Swedish, 700 English, 250 Prus. 
sian, 70 French, 50 Russian, and 22 American. 

Liberia. 

The President had issued a proclamation for- 
bidding any master of a vessel taking on board or 
giving passage to any individual residing within 
that Republic, under a penalty of not more than 
five hundred dollars. This was caused by an 
attempt of the French Government to procure 
laborers from that country for French Guiana, 
An extension of the Presidential term from two 
to four years was talked of on the ground that 
political excitement would be allayed, and better 
plans could be concocted and executed. 

Pacific News. 

By the steamer George Law which arrived at 
New York, Sept. 14, we have California news to 
Aug. 20. The shipment of gold by this steamer 
amounts to over a million and a half dollars. The 
news relates chiefly to the proceedings of the Vigi- 
lance Committee, which has unconditionally releas- 
ed Judge Terry, and, after a great public demon- 
stration by procession and military parade, it was 
understood, was about to abdicate by formal 
adjournment. The statements on this point, how- 
ever, are not clear, though it seems probable that 
the Committee intend to discontinue their regu- 
lar sessions, but to retain the frame-work of an 
organization, so as to be ready to act in case of 
necessity. The Committee has been in active 
operation three months, and has executed four 
murderers who, it is thought, would have escaped 
through the meshes of the law, besides expelling 
from the State, never to return, a number of no- 
toriously bad men. At its late grand display the 
Committee paraded a force of 5,137 armed men- 
Considerable feeling against the Mormons in that 
State, is springing up, and is becoming an element 
in State politics, and it is thought, will yet result 
in expelling them froin the body politic. 

From Oregon we learn that two more severe 
Indian battles have been fought since last accounts, 
in both of which the savages were beaten by the 
volunteers, with pretty severe loss on both sides. 
There seems to be a quite general stirring up of 
the tribes to hostile action. 

\ Home News. 


“That the citizens of the county of Clarke can- 
not and will not longer tolerate the presence of 
John C. Underwood among them asa citizen or 
resident ; and that if he dare return to reside, we 
will take steps to eject himn—‘ peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must.” 





Kansas Topography. 

To those who have not a reliable map of Kansas, 
the following taken from the Tribune will be of 
service: “The chief Border-Ruffian settlements 
are Kickapoo, Atchison and Doniphan, all on the 
Missour: river and above Leavenworth, which orig. 
inally had a Free-State majority, though since the 
sack of Lawrence it has fallen more and more un- 
der the infiuence of the Border Ruffians on the op- 
posite bank, who, about tbe first of the present 
month, siezed the town and after killing several 
Free-State men, shipped off for St. Louis all the 
survivors—an outrage on which we have already 
commented. The most easterly settlements of the 
Free-State men, and those most exposed to Bor. 
der-Ruffian ravage and attack, are Lawrence and 
Osawattamie. Lawrence is about thirty-five 
miles west from Westport, on the Missouri bor- 
der, and about the same distance southwest from 
Leavenworth. Osawattamie lies about twenty- 
five miles due south from Lawrence. Between 
Lawrence and the other Free-State settlements up 
the Kansas—of which Topeka, about twenty-five 
miles from Lawrence, is the principal—intervene 
the Pro-Slavery towns of Lecompton and Tecum- 
seh—Lecompton being about ten miles west of 
Lawrence, and Tecumseh about the same distance 
east of Topeka. Lecompton is the seat of govern- 
ment, the head-quarters of acting Governor 
Woodson, who has been from the first a zealous 
partisan and great favorite of the Border Ruffians ; 
and in that vicinity is also a camp of dragoons, 
charged, or which recently was charged, with the 
custody of the treason prisoners. West and 
north of Topeka the Free-State men have some 
other considerable settlements, which, by their 
distance from the Missouri border, and the exclu- 
sively Free-State character of their population, 
have been quite or almost free from those Border 
Ruffian outrages and ravages of which the more 
eastern settlements have been the seats. In these 
remote western and northern settlements are the 
principal strength and resources of the Free-State 
men, and their number has recently been increased 
by the new settlements founded on the Nebraska 
road.” 





ITEMS 
...-Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s new anti- 
slavery novel, ‘ Dred,’ is nowon the table of book 
sellers. 

...A letter writer from Berlin, Prussia, says 
that the Emperor of Russia has ordered that all 
medical men of the Jewish faith, who have re- 
ceived a diploma at a Russian College, shall here- 
after be capable of holding offices ynder govern- 
ment. This is looked upon as an important con- 
cession, seeing there are six or seven thousand 
Hebrew surgeons in the Russian army, heretofore 





Nothing decisive has transpired in Kansas af- 


without rank. Other concessions are talked of, 
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but at the same time Jews have been excluded 


from the navy. 


..--A curious instance of spontaneous combus- 


tion is related to have occurred in Bedford, Eng- 
land, consequent upon the fumigatien of a house 
with brimstone. Some of the ignited brimstone, 
having escaped from the vessel in which it was 
placed, fired the floor of the room where it was ; 
and although the fire was immediately extin- 
guished it burst out afterward in all parts of the 
building spontaneously no less than thirty times 
ip one day. A wet towel hanging by the wall) 
or handkerchief laid upon a sofa, were sufficient to 
provoke a flame. The cause, though puzzling to 
the savans, is ascribed to the generation of an 
inflammable gas by the combination of the fumes 
of brimstone with charred wood. 

.... A Mr. E. A. Crandall of Friendship, Alle- 
ghany County, in this State, has invented and 
patented an instrument by which distances; 
varying from 300 or 400 to 600 or 800 feet, may 
be measured more accurately than with the chain, 
by simply adjusting two telescopes until both bear 
on the target and then reading off the position of 
certain levers which indicate the distance. The 
principle is the familiar one of triangulation, the 
base of the triangle being one foot. When great- 
er distances than 500 or 600 feet are required 
with accuracy, a very simple process enlarges the 
base to 10 or 100 feet, and after changing the in- 
strument to the new position, at the other eatrem- 
ity of this new base, a corresponding modification 
of the result obtained gives the distance. It is 
thought that this instrument is likely to become 
not only one of the indispensibles in every branch 
of surveying and civil engineering, but an impor- 
tant aid to the military service, by indicating at 
once the distance of every object to be commanded. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Friday and Saturday, Sept. 12, 13.—Busy days 
with the writer, who has a sort of circulating 
function in the Wommunity, embracing various 
small duties in several departments, from finishing 
and packing traps to school-keeping. When I 
get up in the morning, I review as well as I can 
the opportunities and calls that are likely to be 
made on my attention, and sometimes have to 
cogitate as to where to begin. There are consul- 
tations to be had on household and financial mat- 
ters, letters to write on business, correspondence 
with persons asking information or proposing to 
join the Association, sometimes editorial work to 
be done; then traps are waiting to be painted 
and sent off, bees are to be arranged and attended, 
the boys are to be drilled for an hour and a half 
in grammar, musical appointments are to be kept, 
&e., &e. By dint of recollection, and doing one 
thing at a time, I get through the day, however 

_ imperfectly, and in fact find myself happier under 
full stress of occupation than when left to periods 
of vacancy. It is pleasanter to feel your helm 
while bearing away before a breeze, than to ‘ come 
into the wind’ and find your sails flapping —— 
During these two days we have despatched over 
1500 Traps to dealers at the west. Satur- 
day afternoons it is agreed to devote to general 
‘bees’ for the improvement of the domain. The 
young men in the Trap-shop, and in the Shoe- 
makers’ shop, the schvol boys, the women and 
girls, and all classes, are turned Joose from their 
stated occupations and go with music to some 
place where their services can be applied with 
effect. To-day, the work was ditching in ‘ the 
swamp’, cutting alders to burn, into coal and 
gathering and burning rubbish heaps. Those 
who choose, volunteer attendance on such occa- 
sions for a limited time only, as an hour or two, 
but the spirit of enthusiasm that goes with these 
forays together with the s:ump-machine that is 
in daily operation as a siege train against certain 
prodigious relics of ancient pine trees, is producing 
a visible effect in reclaiming many acres of here- 
tofore waste land, to fertility and beauty.—— 
After supper, a reading in the parlor of Emer- 
sons ‘English Traits.’ The subtlety and force 

of writing in this book, makes it highly enjoyable. 
Monday, Sept. 15.—Harvest time with us.— 

This afterncon a bee was called for, to commence 

cutting our corn. Quite a large company assem- 
bled at half past one, and marched to the corn- 

field, north-east of the garden. After bejng di- 

vided into detachments, and duly organized— 
each group having its proper number of reapers, 
together with assistants to bear away the dissev- 
ered stalks—the onslaught commenced, and was 
kept up vigorously during the afternoon. Sev- 





eral acres of corn were cut up, and bound on the 
spot, ready, after being sufficiently cured, to be 
husked' and transported to the granary. The 
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self ina more hearty way than in these corn 
bees. Men, women, and children, mingle in the 
sport, and enjoy it as if it were a luxury, which 
indeed it is. The stimulus which love gives, but 
which money cannot bestow, urges every one to 
exert himself to the utmost. Many a weary 
day’s work would it cost one or two men to har- 
vest the corn which we do by means of a bee in 
atew hours. After supper, another bee for im- 
proving the grounds in frout of the mill.——Dis- 
cussion of the dress question in the evening.— 
The question was asked—Are the men of the 
Association prepared to take a step in advance 
of the current dress system of the world, and 
declare their independence of the slavery of fash- 
ion by adopting some new and improved style of 
dress, which shall commend itself to the good 
judgment and taste of all? Our women have, 
by adopting the short dress, cut loose in a meas- 
ure from the bondage of custom and habit, and 
succeeded in establishing a public opinion alto- 
gether in favor of the new costume. Is it not 
time for the men to commence a similar move- 
ment? Quite an animated discussion ensued, in 
which various styles of dress were canvassed, 
but no definite conclusion was obtained. A gen- 
eral disposition was manifested, to submit our- 
selves to the guidence of inspiration in this mat- 
ter, and keep in view the fact that we are ‘ not 
of this world,’ whose habits and customs are 
perishable and are passing away. 
Tuesday, Sept. 16.—Business as usual with 
the various departments in the forenoon, and 
another bee in the afternoon for cutting corn.— 
The field east of the mansion house, comprising 
six or eight acres of corn, was cleared in the man- 
ner heretofore described. A bee in the kitch- 
en after supper for paring and cutting apples, 
preparatory to drying for winter use. A very 
cheerful and merry spirit prevailed. A group in 
the cellar using the paring machines; some 
quartering, some stringing, and some removing 
the cores, and altogether, such a pleasant Babel 
of combined laughing, chattering, singing, &c., 
that the attempt to read from Emerson’s ‘ En- 
glish Traits’ failed from sheer want of lungs on 
the part of the reader. 
Wednesday, Sept. 17.—Still another corn-bee 
this afternoon. A day or two more will finish our 
twenty acres of corn. No more, for this year, 
will‘ Mondamin’ salute us with his shining ears 
and flowing tresses. The fields will lose the as- 
pect pictured in Hiawatha: 
And the maize-field grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splender 
Of its garments oun and yellow, 
Of its tassels and its plumage, 
And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 
The change, however, if less pleasing to the eye, 
gratifies other senses not less important. The 
kitchen fraternity contemplate prospective Indian 
bread and hasty puddings; the farmers winter 
food for their stock, and some of us, who love the 
exercise, ‘the husking of the maize-ear’ in the 
cool and pleasant autumn afternoons, as, accord- 
ing to Hiawatha, the dusky occupants of our do- 
main were wont to do before us: 
On the border of the forest, 
Underneath the oe pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
In uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labor 
Of the young men and the women ; 
Listened to their noisy talking, 
To their laughter and their singing, _ 
Heard them chattering like the magpies, 
Heard them laughing like the blue-jays, 
Heard them singing like the robins. 
And whene’er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husking, 
Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 
*‘ Nushka!” cried they all together, 
«‘ Nushka! you shall have a sweetheart, 
You shall have a handsome husband !” 
‘* Ugh!” the old men all responded 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees. 
And whene’er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 
Found a maize-ear in the husking 
Blighted, mildewed, or misshapen, 
Then they laughed and sang together, 
Crept and nay: about the corn-fields, 
Mimicked in their gait and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double, 
Singing singly or together ; 
«¢ Wagemin, the thief of corn-fields ! 
Paimosaid, the ekulking robber !” 
Autumn Tuooucuts.—The fresh and strong Sep- 
tember breezes, the chill air and yellow leaf, all 
whisper to us of the coming winter. We have no 
dread of his approach, however, but rather wel- 
come him as an old friend to internal growth and 
improvement. And though his presence strips the 
trees of their foliage and external beauty, he affords 
them a time of rest, favorable to the working of 
the power of life within; and thereby strengthen- 
ing and nourishing the center and foundation, pre- 





enthusiasm of aggregation nowhere manifests it- 


too, desire to profit by the season which deprives 
us of many external pleasures and beauties, and 
pray that our attention may be turned interiorly, 
toward the deep and central truths of the gospel 
of Christ. That we, like the trees may be 
strengthened and nourished in our interior life— 
‘rooted and grounded in the faith,’ and thus become 
recipients of the glorious and eternal spring-time 
of the resurrection. This is our hope for the 
coming winter. We hope, and have faith to ex- 
pect, what we already have indications of—a re- 
vival of the ‘faith once delivered to the saints.’ 
That faith which does not walk by sight, but 
believes in the miraculous power of God as able 
to save both soul and body, and reaches forth to 
the resurrection as the ‘ prize of our high calling 
in Christ Jesus.’ 





Our brother, J. L. Baker, whose death we 
learn took place at the Wallingford Commune on 
the 9th inst., was one of the early members of the 
Putney school, and bore with others the brunt 
of intolerance and persecution, which was raised 
against our principles in that place in 1847. He 
became a voluntary exile for his religion, and co- 
operated in establishing this Community. After- 
wards, on the return of some of the friends to 
Putney, he joined them, and resided there most 
of the time for the last four years. An injury 
received by the kick of a horse on his leg a year 
ago, grew into a permanent disablement, termin- 
ating apparently in consumption. A few months 
since he went for the benefit of achange, to Wall- 
ingford, where he remained till he died. The 
Wallingford journalist writing of his death, says : 

‘He endured suffering patiently, and to the 
last maintained an unwavering testimony to 
the truth, and bore the cross hke a true follow- 
er of Christ. It brings a feeling of relief and 
thankfulness to consider that he is now released 
from his suffering, and has gone to join our other 
Commune and help carry on the war for Christ 
in Hades. He retained his senses fully and was 
able to speak until about an hour before he died. 
He said several times, ‘ All is well,’ and express- 
ed a wish to go if it was God’s will.” 

His widow and child and other relatives, be- 
come by this event more tenderly adopted into 
the care and charge of the Community. 





Answer to Applicants. 
In answer to one of numerous letters from per- 
sons seeking membership in the Community, we 
lately wrote the following, and print it together 
with the article followingit, (from a former Vol 
ume of the Circular,) as giving the substance of 
what we often have occasion to say, in one form or 
another. 
Oneida Community, Sept. 14, 1856. 
Mr. and Mrs. ——: Dear Frienps:— 
My time has been so fully occupied for a week 
past that I have not been able to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letters till now. 

I hardly know what to say in reply to your com- 
munications, but will give you sincerely some of the 
first impressions that arise among us about them. 

First, then, we like your general attitude in 
turning from the world and seeking to offer your 
selves wholly to the will of God. On the other 
hand, it seems doubtful whether you really knuw 
the extent of the step you propose to take in 
joining the Community, and whether you are pre- 
pared for the thoroughly self-denying and sincere 
discipline that is necessary for the crucifixion of 
individualism, and the bringing of the life into full 
subjection to Christ and the Community spirit, 
You must expect death tu the world—to yourself, 
and your treasures of all sorts, as the condition 
of resurrection. He only that loseth his life, can 
save it. These are words easily written, and 
easily and often read, and agreed to; but experi- 
ence among us, brings on tests that show their 
deep meaning; and some who have attempted to 
;oin us, have found afterwards that they had not 
sufficiently counted the cost. Would your faith, 
for instance, stand the endurance of a long season, 
perhaps years, of discomfort and tribulation which 
might attend the taking to pieces of your old 
habits, and the washing off of old influences from 
your life by the criticism of the spirit of truth ? 
We would not discourage any one in view of a 
process so desirable in its results, and whieh has 
its pleasures and rewards, even as we go along, as 
well as its pains ; we would only impress on you 
what experience and the nature of the case teaches 
us, that high heroism is implied in ‘accepting 
Christ as our king and giving to Him all the pre- 
rogatives of discipline which the world generally 
are obliged to concede to death. 

What I desired to draw out from you as an ex- 
pression of faith, and which it seems I did not 





paratory to another spring-time and harvest. We 


make sufficiently plain in my former letter was 


}mands of every individual. 
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a distinct public confession of Christ in you a 
Savior from all sin. This testimony of full sal- 
vation by Christ is the essential foundation of our 
Community, which distinguishes it from al! other 
bodies, and procures for us the name of Perfec- 
tionists— a title which we have no wish to disa- 
vow. I have an impression that some lingering 
Methodistical experience or habit of mind in Mr. 
~——, obscures to him the importance of taking 
this faith position and giving it expression. | 
should recommend to your careful attention the 
article in the Berean entitled ‘Christian Faith. 

In relation to property matters, we could of 
course use more capital to advantage if it should 
be put into our hands. But experience has led 
the Community to be shy of coming into posses- 
sion of property prematurely. We had rathei 
have a man of tried faith and sincerity come to us 
without a cent, than to have thousands put into 
the Community treasury by persons at a time of 
good feeling and expected happiness, with a lia- 
bility to have it recalled again when trial and 
criticism may have stirred them up to discontent. 
We have had knowledge on this point, and wish. 
as far as possible, to avoid what must be in any 
case an unpleasant and damaging experience. If 
Mr. and Mrs. —— persevere in the idea of con- 
necting themselves with the Community, we hopx 
they will consider this, and ascertain beforehand 
whether they wish to devote themselves and what 
they may bring, everlastingly and without recall 
to the cause they join. If property stands in 
the way of such a final committal it would be 
better for them to lose it or get rid of it in some 
way before attempting to unite with us, so that. 
if they come empty handed, they may come at 
least with a whole heart. 

With these cautions and exhortations by way 
of sincerity, we have no disposition or power tu 
close the door of access to the Community against 
you or any true hearted seeker of Christ. There 
is a feeling here, that the Lord is dealing with 
you, and a favorable wish that it may prove that 
you are really called to take part with us in his 
work. If so, after suitable reflection and exatn- 
ination, we shall probably hear from you again. 

Sincerely yours, G. 





Costs and Conditions of Community. 

Probably one of the things least understuod by 
casual inquirers, is the cost and conditions of 
membership in our Association. To persons who 
are discontented with their present situation in 
the world, or sanguine and curious to experiment 
in novelties, it looks like a very simple thing to 
make up. their mind and ‘join the Community.’ 
All that need be said, is—‘we are sick of the 
world; your peopie seem to be happy; we like 
your principles, as far as we know them, and now 
we are on hand to join.’ Not unfrequently per- 
sons apply for admission on the bare information 
that it isa religious Community, and without 
any further inquiry as to its terms and objects. 

Whatever may be the case with other institu- 
tions, our Association does not admit of such 
superficial treatment. Joining us is a matter of 
serious moment to both parties, and cannot be 
undertaken with too much deliberation, or too 
thorough an understanding of the interests invol- 
ved. In the same hasty, blindfold way, two of 
Christ's disciples asked to be allowed to sit, one 
on his right hand and the other on his left hand, 
in his glory. Jesus answered, with true insight. 
‘ Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink 
of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with ? 

This is precisely the kind of answer that is 
suggested tous, when we find persons seeking 
inconsiderately a connection with the Community. 
The conditions of membership with us are equiv- 
alent to those which Christ instituted for his dis- 
ciples, viz., the forsaking of all, and absolute de- 
votion to the kingdom of God : and when persons 
think they can accept these terms, it may still be 
asked, with deep meaning, Can you dsink of the 
cup, and be baptised with the baptisin whieh we 
are called to, as pioneers of truth? 

By way of suggesting consideration to those 
who sec only the pleasure-side of Community life, 
we will name some things whieh are sternly op- 
posite to all worldly notions of comfort, and whic): 
require a self-denial rarely conceived of. 

In the first place, the freedom to enjoy, whicl: 
itis supposed must exist ina society where ‘ali 
things are comnon,’ has its counterpart in the 
giving up of alk things, which Communism de- 
This feature is apt 
to be overlooked, while the imagination of the 


‘inquirer dwells only on the union and plenty 


which he sees involved in a Community organi- 





zation. The fact that this result is based on a 











previous sacrifice of all private interests, is not 
appreciated. In the actual working of Commu- 
nity, however, we are led to realize the ‘ forsaking 
of all;’ and find that the self-denial, i. e., the sac- 
rifice uf private individuality, is quite as broad as 
the general and common well-being. There is in 
Community, the largest liberty for love and gen- 
erusity, but no liberty for selfishness and seeking 
one’s own. If a person can shift his sensibility 
to happiness, so that it will forget private wants 
and find gratification in the public service, and 
the prosperity of the whole, then Community is 
exactly his place. But those who enter with 
their eye mainly on private luxury and pleasure- 
seeking, are courting special disappointment.— 
True communism is the worst hell such persons 
ean easily find. It has nothing for them but ar- 
rest and crucifixion till their motive is changed. 
Community holds out abundant pleasures and 
rewards, but only for the spirit which can enjoy 
and sacrifice for the good of the whole. It does 
not reserve even the common comforts of life for 
selfishness. 

One of the essential institutions of Community 
is Criticism—a system of truth-telling between 
the members by which every one has his faults 
told him, and any bad spirit or insincere practice 
is held up to the free censure of all. This is the 
long cherished custom of cur Community, and it 
will be readily seen is essential to its existence. If 
we are t» live together in such intimate combi- 
nation as community involves, there must be 
means for provided for harmonizing and perfect- 
ing each other in the relation. Such a provis- 
ion is only found in the right and the love of free 
eriticism. But while this system is so necessary 
to community health, it is also as disagreeable to 
the mere sensitive nature and personal feeling of 
individuals as can well be imagined; it should be 
carefully reckoned, at least by those deeply in- 
volved in egotism, among the costs of Communi- 
tv life. In the constant family contact of our So- 
ciety it will be sure to bring out all the concealed 
littleness, as well as reduce all the hard corners 
of character. It is in fact equivalent to the 
judgment—bringing every hidden thing to light— 
treating cvery one just as he really is, and search- 
ing out evil from all our past and present life.— 
None should forget that m looking toward Com- 
munity they are seeking a tribunal which detects 
evil, and deals with it truthfully. 

Another thing that may easily be overlooked 
by mere spectators, is the prejudice and opposi- 
tion that we encounter from existing society ; 
which renders our progress thus far ‘a battle and 
a march,’ rather than an enterprise of present 
pleasure. In introducing a new social order we 
shall get no help from surrounding - influences ; 
on the contrary, society, by a very natural law, 
looks with jealousy on every innovation; and we 
expect to make headway only as we have dune, 
by persevering devotion, and the providence of 
God. There is more or less public distrust of the 
Community; and in this state of things it is 
easy for the press to raise excitements about us, 
which naturally lead to other vexations. These 
have been the occasion of considerable trouble; 
and they are our liabilities in the future, which 
no person seeking our partnership, should over- 
look. 

In some cases persons have joined the Associ- 
ation, apparently with a full understanding of 
these conditions and liabilities, who yet found 
themselves unprepared for their practical work- 
ing, and after some unpleasant experience in the 
Community have withdrawn. We regret such a 
course of things, in any case, and hence would 
faithfully apprise those who are looking toward us, 
of the real facts. We shall do what we can to fasten 
their attention on the conditions of improvement, 
and make them count the cost. We know that 4 
true Community, such as heaven is made of, is 
well worth any cost that can come to us in this 
world; but if persons engage with us in seeking 
it, we entreat them to do so with their eyes open. 
We should prefer to hold a friendly acquaintance 

and correspondence with peisons for a long time 
outside of the Community, rather than that they 
should enter it on a hasty impulse, to become 
dissatisfied by subsequent experience, 





Liberty without Labor. 

Henry James, in a late letter from Paris to 
the WV. Y. Tribune has the following paragraph, 
giving the sentiments of Proudison, a distinguished 
French Socialist writer, on the evils of attempt- 
ing to separate Liberty, Art, ind Love, from 
Labor. The ideas are well worth considering. 


Proudhon has had a curious revival within a 
day or two. It seems that one of the horse- 
women of the Hippodrome felt a certain remorse 











Proudhon for advice. Proudhon, though evidently 
embarrassed by the uncertainty he was under as 
to the sincerity of his correspondent, writes her 
letter full of good sense and feeling. No one 
can accuse him of want of heart after reading his 
letter. It is too long, or I would translate it for 
you. I give you one or two salient points only. 
The poor girl professes not to believe in the 
virtue either of men or women. Proudhon re- 
plies that that is very natural to one of her mode 
of life, but assures her that it is with virtue as 
it is with health of body ; almost nobody enjoys 
it perfectly, and yet nobody but a fool denies it 
to be the normal state and destiny of man. Do 
you suspect, he asks, the small number of those 
who enjoy good health to be hypocrites, and do 
you abandon yourself thereupun to the chances 
of heat and cold, to the risks of damp lodging 
and insufficient food? Certainly not. You be- 
lieve in health as the law of human beings, as 
the foundation of our life. You helieve that 
when we lose it, we must return to it, or like 
silly fools allow ourselves to perish of inertia and 
inanition. So with virtue. There is everywhere 
a little, almost nowhere a full measure. I know 
not where you get your ideas of virtue: I suppose 
from the convent in which you were educated.— 
But I do not hesitate to say that even as you 
have life and health and vigor ot body, so you 
have virtue also. The remorse and mortification 
you now experience hinder your seeing the fact, 
but it is proved by your profound desire to have 
more of it. You are like a convalescent who as- 
pires to perfect health. The animals donot suffer 
ennui, satiety, disgust, nor any of the moral mal- 
adies which flow from the ioss of virtue. Why ? 
Because their very animality protects them from 
such things. They have no soul, and obey only the 
inflexible laws of instinct. But there are men 
who suffer in this respect quite or nearly as lit- 
tle as the animals. Who are they? Laborers, 
artisans, learned men, functionaries ; these scarcely 
know ennui, disgust, depression of spirits, except 
when they give themselves up to indolence and 
pleasure. It is only you people who suffer in 
this wise—you who play, who amuse yourselves, 
who frolic, who make love, who dream, who live 
fast, who dance, who sing, poets, artists, the en- 
tire literary Bohemia in short, including the 
priests and the monks; all this pretentiously su- 
perior world is the helpless prey of debauchery, 
disgust, and a shame which is worse than death. 
You have dared to separate labor and liberty, 
labor and art, labor andlove. You said to your- 
self, I will have one of these things without the 
other ; I will avoid all this common-place labor, 
and devote myself to liberty, to art, to love ; and 
you have had your will. What is the result ?— 
In following only the ideal and the beautiful, you 
have grasped the gross and the ignoble; from the 
free woman you were, you have become a slave; 
and the enjoyments of vanity, and art, and love, 
being unsupported by anything of reality or seri- 
ousness or strength in your character, have left 
you only stains, emptiness, and degradation. 
a > S 
If there is any one art that, more than all 
others, lies at the fourdation of the material 
civilization and well-being of the world, it 
certainly is the art of iron working. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in his new book, ‘ English 
Traits,’ speaking about the wealth of the English, 
tells us that the labor performed in England 
by machinery, is equivalent to the labor of 250, 
000,000, of men. How without the iron worker 
were all this machinery possible? ‘The London 
Times, of August 23, in an article that follows, 
announces an improvement in the manufacture of 
malleable iron and steel, which bids fair to be 
of immense advantage to the world: 
New Mode of Manufacturing Iron and Steel. 


Yesterday, the new and extremely ingen- 
ious process just patented by Mr. H Bessemer, 
of manufacturing malleable iron and stee) with- 
out fuel, and recently propounded by him at 
the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in a paper replete 
with interest, was put to a severe practical test, 
but with the most successful result, at Baxter 
House, St. Pancras road, in the occupation of 
that gentleman and his partner, Mr. Longsdon, 
in the presence of'several ironmasters carrying 
on an extensive business in different parts of 
the country, and many practical engineers and 
scientific men resident in the metropolis. 

The magnitude and importance of this dis- 
covery of Mr. Bessemer can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. The only parallel to itis to be 
found in the kindred invention of Henry Cort, 
which, toward the close of the last century, 
relieved this country to a great extent from its 
commercial servitude to Russia and Sweden in 
regard to its supply of wrought iron. Two 
years have been spent by Mr. Bessemer in 
the perfection of bis scheme; and when, the 
other day, he divulged it to the world before 
men distinguished for their scientific attain- 
ments, and practical manufactures well able to 
appreciate its vast public significance and its 
whole bearing on the trade in which they are 
interested, it took them wholly by surprise, 
superseding, as it does, the expensive, labor- 
ious, and tedious processes now in use in the 
production, and the application in some cases, 
of malleable iron and steel in this and many 
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extent which will lead to their employment, 
and especially steel, for purposes to which they 
have never yet been subservient, and in many 
respects refining and improving the quality of 
the metal. Men like the two Rennies, Nas- 
myth, and others of less note, but of great ex- 
perience as enginecrs and iron manufacturers, 
have pronounced emphatically and without 
qualification in its favor, while some, including 
Nasmyth, declare themselves unable to foresee 
the whole of the advantageous results calcula- 
ted to spring from its discovery, not, to this 
country alone, but wherever else it may be 
brought into use. * ? ° ° 
The essential feature of Mr. Bessemel’s in- 
vention is that he takes crude iron directly from 
the ordinary blast furnace, and in the incredibly 
short space of 30 minutes converts it into ingots 
of malleable iron or steel of any size, and fit 
for the various manipulations ordinarily em- 
ployed to adapt them to all the material pur- 
poses to which they are now applied. He thus 
dispenses with all the intermediate processes to 
which recourse has been had to produce the 
same effect within the last 70 years, including 
the making iron into pigs, and the refining, 
puddling, and squeezing stages, with ail their 
attendant labor and fuel. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is not the less true that he has 
achieved this great result by the application to 
the iron, in its transition from the blast furnace 
to the condition of the ingot, of a heat incon- 
ceivably intense, generated without furnace or 
fuel, and simply by blasts of cold air. By this 
means he not only avoids the injurious action of 
mineral fucl on the iron under operation, which 
has always deteriorated the quality of English 
iron, but saves all the expense of the fuel.— 
He sets out with the assumption that crude iron 
contains about 5 per cent of carbon; that car- 
bon cannot exist at a white heat in the presence 
of oxygen without uniting therewith and pro- 
ducing combustion; that such combustion 
would proceed with a rapidity dependent on the 
amount of surface of carbon exposed; and, last- 
ly, that the temperature which the metal would 
acquire would be also dependent on the rapid- 
ity with which the oxygen and carbon were 
made to combine, and consequently that it was 
only necessary to bring the oxygen and carbon 
together in such a manner that a vast surface 
should be exposed to their mutual action, in 
order to produce a temperatare hitherto unat- 
tainable in our largest furnaces. With a view 
of testing practically this theory, he has con- 
structed a cylindrical vesse! of three feet in di- 
ameter and five feet in height, somewhat like 
an ordinary cupola furnace, the interior of 
which is lined with firebricks, and at about two 
inches from the bottom of it he inserted five 
tuyere pipes, the nozels of which are formed of 
well: burnt fire clay, the orifice of each tuyere 
being about three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
At one side of the vessel, about half way up 
from tke bottom, there is a hole made for run- 
ning in the crude metal, and on the opposite 
side there is a tap-hole stopped with loam, by 
which the iron is run out at the end of the pro- 
cess. A vessel is placed so near to the discharge 
hole of the blast furnace as to allow the iron to 
flow along a gutter into it, and a small blast 
cylinder is used capable of compressing air to 
about 8 Ib. or 10 Ib. to the square inch. A 
communication having been made _ between it 
and the tuyeres, the converting vessel is in a 
condition to commence work. The blast being 
turned on, and the fluidiron run into the ves- 
sel, a rapid boiling up of the metal is heard go- 
ing on within the vessel, the metal being tossed 
violently sbout and dashed from side to side, 
shaking the vessel by the force with which it 
moves, from the throat of the converting vessel. 
This continues for about 15 or 20 minutes, 
during which the oxygen in the atmospheric 
air combines with the carbon contained in the 
iron, producing carbonic acid gas, and at the 
same time evolving a powerful heat. The rap- 
id union of carbon and oxygen adds still further 
to the temperature of the metal, while the dimin- 
ished quantity of carbon present allows a part 
of the oxygen to combine with the iron, which 
undergoes combustion and is converted into an 
oxide. At the excessive temperature that the 
metal has now acquired, the oxide, as soon as 
formed, undergoes fusion, and forms a powerful 
solvent of those earthy bases that are associated 
with the iron. The violent ebullition going on 
mixes most intimately the seoria and metal, 
every part of which is thus brought in contact 
with the fluid cxide, which washes and cleanses 
the metal most thoroughly from tae silica and 
other earthy bases that are combined with the 
crude iron, while the sulphur and other volatile 
matters which clirg so tenaciously to iron at 
ordinary temperatures are driven off, the sul- 
phur combining with the oxygen and forming 
sulphurous acid gas. 
n conducting the demonstration yesterday, 
6 ewt. 3 qr. 18lb. of molten iron from a furn- 
ace was poured into the fire-brick vessel, al- 
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having been applied at a pressure of about 
& Ibs. per square inch, and continued unti: 1: 
27. The mass of metal began to boil up, and 
the cinders and other impurities were extruded 
from the top of the vessel by two apertures 
provided for the purpose. Showers of bril- 
liant sparks were thrown off during this process, 
which lasted several minutes; and as the ob- 
ject was to produce a mass of cast steel, rather 
than continue the process to the extent neces- 
sary for making pure iron free from carbon, 
the vessel was tapped at 1: 36 o’clock, and 
the contents drawn off. Small specimen ingots 
being first taken, the general mass was run into 
an ingeniously contrived mold concealed in the 
floor in front of the apparatus, and, after re- 
maining there a few minutes, cooling down, it 
was raised out of the mould in a red-hot state 
by a hydraulic ram, and placed upon a weigh- 
ing machine. The ingot thus produce@, with 
the two specimen ingots, weighed 6 ewt.— 
Without the aid of fuel, this mass of material 
was converted in 24 minutes from crude cast 
iron as it comes from the furnace blast, into 
steel of fine quality. 

The experiment was unanimously pronounced 
by the company to be perfectly satisfactory. 
It is a peculiar and important feature in the 
process, that by covtinuing the boiling a few 
minutes longer the whole of the carbon still re- 
maining in the mass of metal, and which gives 
to it the character known as steel, would have 
been drawn off, and a pure spongy mass of 
crystalline iron would have been the result. 

Mr. Bessemer states that hitherto the finest 
qualities of iron have always been imported 
from Sweden and Russia, and these are now 
sold in this country from £20 to £30 a tun; 
but, by the new process, iron can be manu- 
factured of equal quality at a cost of £2 per 
tun less than the present cost of common 
English iron. If this statement be borne out 
by experience of his invention, we shall no 
longer be dependent on the foreign market 
for the production of iron of the finest quality. 
He also speaks with something like enthusiasm 
of the extent to which what he calls semi-steel, 
of a quality between malleable iron and steel in 
ordinary use, as manufactured under his patent, 
may be expected to supersede, in time, the use 
of malleable iron for railway plates and many 
other purposes to which the latter is not alto- 
gether adapted ; and he as confidently asserts 
that the process of forging and welding, which, 
under the existing system, is necessary when- 
ever a piece of iron work of a larger size than 
80 to 100 pounds is required to be constructed, 
will be dispensed with. He looks also to the 
universal use of his discovery, seeing that at- 
mospheric air is the prime element used in 
producing the desired result ; it is not, there- 
fore, dependent upon any local circumstances. 





We extract the following paragraph from ‘A 
Journey round the world, by Ida Pfeiffer,’ as an 
example of the bondage that old countries are in to 
petty habits and customs. It seems strange to us 
that men and women of mind and power, can bear 
to be so trammeled, or attach so great importance to 
such minor matters : ; 


In no country in the world, Bersia and Chi- 
na excepted, can one so easily offend against 
the laws of etiquette asin England. If at 
dinner you should take your fork in your right 
instead of your left hand—if you should cut 
your meat into small pieces all at once, instead 
of cutting off each piece as you require it—or 
in » hundred other little matters vary from the 
modes established here, you must be content 
to resign at once all pretensions to good breed- 
ing. Sometimes indeed, as, for instance, if 
you were to take any one into your bedroom, 
you would be considered to have actually tres- 
passed against morality, and committed some- 
thing like a crime, though to us such things 
would seem entirely insignificant. And yet 
there are cases where what would appear to us 
a decided impropriety is here perfectly allow- 
able and customary. That two sisters, two 
maid-servants, or any two feminine persons, 
should sleep in the same bed, is in England so 
usual, that no one would scruple, it they had 
visitors staying with them, to make such an 
arrangement ; yet this we should regard as a 
practice unhealthy, unpleasant, and, in many 
ways, objectionable. I have heard more in 
condemnation of it, indeed, than I can possi- 
bly explain here ; but T earnestly wish to call 
attention to it, anc if my remarks should in- 
duce a single family to abolish this bad custom, 
I shall feel that I have been rewarded for my 
plain speaking. 

We confess ignorance as to the meaning of the 
last part of the above extraet. Why it should be 
considered improper and unhealthy for ‘tw femin- 
ine persons’ to sleep together, we are ata loss to 
conjecture ; having never before heard or read any 
thing on the subject. 
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